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The winter of 1897 found Henry Adams particularly low. Years of looming bankruptcy 
had worn the Boston Brahmin down. Worse yet, he had little sense of where his cher- 
ished patrician values belonged in a culture evermore devoted to pecuniary gain and 
dominated by the forces of high finance. “I admit that I am at the end of my Latin, and 
can only look and wait,” he wrote to a dear friend. Casting about for the words to express 
his discontent, Adams returned to a favored device. “I wish I were a Jew,” he grimly 
averred. It “seems to me the only career suitable to the time.”! 

The form of Adams’s lamentation turned on the ambiguous meaning of Jewish differ- 
ence in the United States at the turn of the twentieth century. What to some was a reli- 
gious category was to Adams and many others an economic and moral identity, used to 
mark the boundary between virtuous living and crass commercialism. Postbellum litera- 
ture that cast covetous Christians as Jews and benevolent Jews as “good Christians” joined 
in this discursive logic, as did magazine illustrations that portrayed bankers, industrialists, 
and other icons of conspicuous wealth with exaggerated lips and hooked noses. Such im- 
ages underscored the illegitimacy of economic power based on rents, interest, or graft and 
questioned the assumed moral distance between the elite quarters of corporate business 
and the urban underworld of pawnbrokers and loan sharks. Descriptions of the plutocrat 
Jay Gould’s “Hebraic nose” and other capitalists’ “Jewish propensities” gestured not to 
Jewish faith or Jewish ancestry but to a commercial orientation that privileged profit and 
exaction over fellowship and fair dealing.’ 
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The work that such language performed in moral thought was complemented in the 
law by a range of state-level regulations that placed firm limits on the scope of commerce, 
particularly financial commerce. None were more familiar or more nurtured by discours- 
es of Jewish difference than usury laws. Legal restrictions on lending at interest claimed 
a biblical lineage but were not mere holdovers in the age of capital. Instead, they were 
enacted, amended, and strengthened by civic leaders who saw them as necessary guards 
against the market’s exploitative urgings. The laws’ “true spirit,” declared one observer 
in 1874, was to prohibit “taking an unjust advantage of the necessities of the borrower, 
which is considered by all Christian nations an offence against the laws of morality and 
right.” Let them be rescinded, another affirmed, and both manufacturer and merchant 
will find himself “more and more fleeced by Shylock.” In 1881, thirty-three states main- 
tained a legal cap on allowable interest rates, typically set at between 6 and 10 percent, 
and many would lower rates and intensify penalties during the depression of the 1890s. 
Like Gould’s caricatured countenance and Adams’s denunciations of “infernal Jewry,” 
these measures sought to police the boundary between the acceptable practices of a social 
economy and the “crucifying” exactions of an economic society.’ 

During the first three decades of the twentieth century, American understandings of 
Jewish difference changed significantly, as did the legal regime that governed personal fi- 
nance. Jewishness was increasingly articulated in racial terms as a fixed and self-contained 
identity, and the financial marketplace was increasingly freed from usury regulations at 
the behest of progressive reformers. This essay explores the relationship between those 
two shifts. Its focus is the people who were drawn to the project of usury reform by the 
panic over urban loan-sharking and the ideas that framed their analysis of economic pre- 
dation. Trapped between a sense that usury laws were antiquated and ineffectual and an 
aversion to financial commerce colored by residual suspicions of Jewish immorality, these 
progressives initially championed philanthropic banking as a more modern method of 
holding market forces at bay. As the loan shark problem persisted and the remedial lend- 
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ing movement lost momentum, however, they began to advocate the lifting of usury laws 
instead. Reformers did not argue that an unencumbered market would naturally lower 
interest rates or improve the quality of service for needy borrowers. Instead, they drew on 
racialist notions of Nordic virtue and Jewish vice to suggest that the assurance of higher 
profits would attract “reputable capital” into the lending industry, which would be less 
vulnerable to the market’s exploitative urgings than its Jewish analogue. In a culture that 
increasingly traced the roots of crime, poverty, creativity, and intellect to hereditary en- 
dowment, progressives thus found critical resources for circumventing the moral hazards 
of small-sum lending without recourse to usury law.‘ 

A reformist campaign to loosen interest rate restrictions fits uncomfortably in con- 
ventional accounts of Progressive Era political economy, which typically center on the 
struggle among business, labor, and the state to determine what role each would play in 
governing the nation’s productive capacities. Uniting these fractious partisans, histori- 
ans traditionally argue, was a belief that the economy was too complex to be responsibly 
entrusted to the competitive market. Recent scholarship has revised this interpretation, 
however, recovering important strands of promarket thought in philosophical pragma- 
tism, marginalist economics, and Wall Street propaganda that suggest neglected conti- 
nuities between the “twilight of laissez-faire” and the late twentieth century. The Pro- 
gressive Era discovered by the new history of capitalism is increasingly one that leads not 
exclusively “to the New Deal, postwar liberalism, or the welfare state,” notes one scholar, 
but rather to “the Federal Reserve, cost-benefit analysis, and the neoliberal pricing of the 
American people.” This essay, which offers evidence of how notions of selfhood drawn 
from hereditarian social thought helped calm anxieties that once militated against the 
market, joins in that intervention.’ 

This essay also contributes to conversations about the role of narrative in mediating 
the modern encounter with financial capitalism. Market entanglements such as stock 
ownership, insurance contracts, and debt were long seen as dangerously similar to fraud, 
gambling, and the commodification of the self in American moral discourse. A persua- 
sive body of scholarship informed by literary studies and economic sociology has argued 
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that alternative narratives stressing the orderly and predictable workings of the modern 
economy helped Americans surmount these concerns at different points in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Furthermore, as many scholars have demonstrated, essentialist 
notions of race and gender were often critical features of these narratives, providing val- 
ued fictions of certainty to counterbalance the dizzying uncertainties of the financial mar- 
ketplace. Categories of difference demarcated spaces for financial experimentation, struc- 
tured the perils that could be addressed by financial innovations, and assured that familiar 
elements of the social order would persist unchanged through the unsettling process of 
economic development. This work suggests not only that the history of financialization 
is entwined with questions of difference but also that hierarchies of race and gender were 
strengthened and naturalized by the advance of financial capitalism.° 

Jewish difference has not occupied a significant place in these conversations, an omis- 
sion that mirrors the tendency of scholarship to focus on American anti-Semitism’s shal- 
low roots and telling decline. Indeed, anti-Jewishness often becomes most meaningful in 
U.S. historiography through comparison, as a measure of the nation’s distance from Eu- 
ropean culture or as evidence of the plasticity of other social categories. Yet through the 
new history of capitalism, a more autonomous role for Jewish difference in the Ameri- 
can past comes into view as a common device that men and women have turned to for 
reckoning with the moral challenges of economic, and particularly financial, modernity. 
Uncovering that history, a project initiated by others and to which this essay adds, sheds 
light on both the Jewish experience in the United States and on the path of American eco- 
nomic change, which in the early twentieth century ran through a financial marketplace 
increasingly freed from traditional restraints on contract making. It also helps explain the 
politics those changes have engendered and the enduring, if often-diffuse, place of anti- 
Jewishness in modern American life.’ 
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“The loan shark is a ravenous beast,” declared a Chicago Tribune editorial in 1908. “Wage- 
earners in the grip of usurers are ‘white slaves,” added the Christian Science Monitor. 
When we hear of the high-rate lender’s exploits, another journal fumed, we like to “take 
down a copy of Dante’s Inferno, settle back in an easy chair, and figure over a proper form 
of punishment.” Such sentiments were not new to the turn of the century. The indignities 
made possible by the debt relation had inspired the censure and admonishment of moral- 
ists since the classical period. Urbanization and industrialization in the late nineteenth 
century amplified these concerns, however. The growth of an American wage-earning 
class created new demand for emergency loans to cover living, medical, and funeral ex- 
penses. Simmering social tensions heightened public sensitivity to conditions that might 
ageravate the fragile relations between capital and labor, like outstanding debts that ate 
into meager incomes. Fear of the lender’s influence on industrial peace was matched by 
anxieties about his impact on domestic stability. Tales of debt-induced divorces and of 
widows harassed by creditors littered the popular press. “Books can be filled with stories 
of homes ruined by the rapacity of the loan shark,” opined the journalist Irwin Ellis. In 
the early twentieth century, high-rate, small-sum moneylending joined treacherous work- 
ing conditions, the noxious urban environment, and the unregulated power of trusts as 
an icon of the unruly industrial order that reformers increasingly sought to tame.’ 

A campaign to address the scourge of loan-sharking was mounted by New York’s Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation (rsF) and Arthur Ham, the Columbia University graduate selected 
to lead the foundation’s Division of Remedial Lending in 1910. Ham shared the outrage 
of usury’s more vociferous critics. At his most restrained, he indicted “the professional 
money-lenders” for “tending to decrease efficiency, to increase crime, to endanger the 
home, [and] to enrich one class of people at the expense of another class.” In more color- 
ful moments, he denounced lenders as “sharks, leeches and remorseless extortioners.” Yet 
he also harbored strong doubts about the efficacy of the usury prohibition. His Columbia 
dissertation had cataloged the many ways that lenders evaded the spirit, and often the let- 
ter, of interest rate restrictions by charging extraneous fees or arranging for indirect loans 
that involved the purchase of mispriced goods. “It is not at all hazardous to say that . . . 
not one of the many loan companies now operating [in New York City] is doing a legal 
business,” he surmised. It was unclear to him, however, whether any of them could “be 
prosecuted and convicted under the present law.”? 

He and the other reformers who gathered around the rsr in the early decades of the 
twentieth century believed that the usury prohibition was incapable of stopping necessi- 
tous borrowers and enterprising lenders from meeting and agreeing to extortionary debt 
contracts. Indeed, they imagined that by adding the risk of criminal penalty to high- 
interest loans, usury laws likely drove interest rates even higher. Yet they were also loath 
to abandon usury laws altogether and trust the unregulated market to provide what the 
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poorly regulated market would not. Their reluctance was not based on the counsel of 
economic experts, who almost universally considered Jeremy Bentham’s Defence of Usury 
(1787) to be the final word on the irrationality of rate caps. Instead, Ham and other re- 
formers struggled to overcome a strong moral aversion to profiting from interest and the 
borrower's urgent need, which they saw as antithetical to Christian ethics and the progres- 
sive project of social improvement. "° 

Ham’s wariness of financial commerce was most visible in his criticism of the Mor- 
ris Plan banks, a chain of small-sum-lending institutions founded by Arthur J. Morris 
in 1910 and promoted as a viable alternative to the loan shark. “In spite of the claims of 
the organizers of the Plan, it is apparently a cold-blooded business proposition,” he wrote 
with derision in 1915. It was “essentially a money making scheme, involving high com- 
missions to the promoters [and] unlimited profits to investors,” he explained to a member 
of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections. By adding more capital to the 
personal finance market, these institutions might incidentally lower interest rates and ad- 
dress some genuine social needs, he reasoned. They would never, however, reach the most 
impoverished borrowers or elevate the industry's standards of service, because Morris had 
“no motive in the work except that of personal profit,” and small loans to wage earners 
were only profitable at high rates of interest.'! 

Ham’s misgivings were shared by other progressives who saw the threat of immoral ex- 
action lurking in all financial arrangements of the “purely commercial type.” Loan sharks 
might be “robbers [and] extortioners,” explained R. W. Sharp, another reformer, but this 
was because they embraced the logic of the market, not because they enjoyed the suffer- 
ing of others. Indeed, what separated the criminal moneylender from Morris and even the 
elite banker was not ethics or character but scale. Whatever their title, all of them made 
their living by renting capital to those in need for as much as they could charge. The in- 
stallment man was a “usurer in masquerade”; the stately banker was no better than the 
pawnshop lender; and J. P. Morgan was no different from a duplicitous “furniture dealer” 
or a “shrewd retail merchant.” As one pundit averred, all could be “fairly classed as the 
money changers.” For these critics, credit relations in a market environment necessarily 
courted abuse by compelling the involved parties to privilege their economic interests 
over the guideposts of right and wrong. Inveighing against the covetous passions and ex- 
tortionary instincts aroused by market entanglements, reformers named the target of their 
opprobrium “Shylock,” signaling a subject made not by race or faith but by commercial 
location and behavior." 

Such naming traced an important history in the United States and acquired growing 
significance at the turn of the century, as corporate consolidation, financial panics, and 
labor strife sent many Americans in search of narrative devices for understanding the 


10 On reformers’ aversion to commercial lending, see Roswell C. McCrea and Samuel McCune Lindsay, “Intro- 
duction,” in Chattel Loan Business, by Ham, 7-9; and John M. Glenn to H. M. Barksdale, Oct. 27, 1915, folder 
198, box 26, Russell Sage Foundation Records (Rockefeller Archive Center, Sleepy Hollow, N.Y.). For economists’ 
perspectives, see Dana et al., Usury Laws. Jeremy Bentham, Defence of Usury (London, 1787). 
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Records (Rockefeller Archive Center). Ham to W. T. Cross, Oct. 28, 1915, ibid. Ham to John M. Glenn, Dec. 10, 
1914, folder 199, box 26, ibid. On ideas about profit, see Nicholas R. Parrillo, Against the Profit Motive: The Salary 
Revolution in American Government, 1780-1940 (New Haven, 2013); and Jonathan Levy, “Accounting for Profit 
and the History of Capital,” Critical Historical Studies, 1 (Fall 2014), 171-214. 
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abstract economic forces that increasingly shaped their lives. Populists of the 1880s and 
1890s used Jewish difference to denounce the hard-money ideologues of the Republican 
party as the “agents of shylockism.” The nation’s European creditors were likewise derided 
as “Hebraic gold-bugs” and “hook-nosed aristocrats.” Domestic financiers were painted 
with a similar brush. “Jay Gould answers about as well to Shylock as [anyone] we have 
succeeded in developing upon our shores,” noted one critic, while John Rockefeller was 
said by another to exhibit the same “spirit of monopoly . . . [that] manifests itself in the 
scandalous enterprises of the Jews.” The “Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Carnegies, and the 
host of multi-millionaires who are conspiring to defraud the common people” had fol- 
lowed the lure of profit far beyond the pale of Christian ethics, declared a third writer. 
‘They were no longer moral Americans but, rather, had been “effectually Jewefied.” 

Statements such as these traded on the notion that Jewish identity was not limited to 
followers of the Jewish faith or to the descendants of Jewish peoples but also included 
those who submitted to the exploitative urgings of the market. These tropes dated to the 
medieval period, when, as the historian Sara Lipton argues, the Jewish nose was deployed 
in fine art “to engender revulsion toward vices endemic among Christians and Jews.” Such 
narratives continued in the early modern era, underwriting Francis Bacon’s suggestion 
that financiers of all faiths wear the Jew’s sartorial badges of inferiority “because they do 
Judaize.” Karl Marx incorporated this logic into his critique of industrial modernity in the 
nineteenth century, explaining in “On the Jewish Question” (1843) that Jews were not 
the architects of capitalism so much as capital accumulation was fundamentally Jewish. 
“The practical Jewish spirit has become the practical spirit of the Christian nations,” he 
wrote of the developing market economy, and the Christians, by embracing the pursuit 
of profit, “have become the Jews.” Commercial critics on the other side of the Atlantic 
echoed this reasoning as well, decrying the “shylock element” that seemed to hold grow- 
ing sway in economic life and condemning the postbellum era of corporate consolidation 
as the “Jewish age.” A young W. E. B. Du Bois declared “the Jew [to be] the heir of the 
slave-baron” in the “debt-cursed” postwar South, later explaining that he meant simply 
creditors and not people of Jewish faith or Jewish ancestry, while the Social Gospelite R. 
Heber Newton affirmed of capitalism broadly, “he who knows anything of the orthodox 
political economy knows full well that Shylock is simply a fine caricature of . . . the true 
laws of the business world.” 4 

Progressives affiliated with the early usury reform campaign often joined these critics 
in casting the trade in money and need as morally foreign through the suggestion of Jew- 
ish difference. They assailed the “loan brethren” who menaced working-class families with 
their “crucifying” interest rates, and they cast Morris and other lenders as villains “com- 
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Employer,” Cosmopolitan, 1 (June 1886), 232. T. T. Timayenis, The Original Mr. Jacobs: A Startling Exposé (New 
York, 1888), 283. Pal Sylvanus, Tit for Tat: Satirical Universal History (Chicago, 1895), 50. 
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pared to whom the memory of Shylock is a monument to charity.” Indeed, for Clarence 
Wassam, one of Ham’s Columbia colleagues, William Shakespeare’s Shylock represented 
not moneylenders of the Jewish faith but any “man who takes an unnatural advantage 
of another's necessity to secure an unreasonable demand.” The usury prohibition had as- 
pired to exclude such exactions from the realm of legal commerce, and while experience 
had evidenced its inadequacy, reformers feared that its abandonment would only give 
the market freer rein to arouse men’s extortionary tendencies. Consequently, in the early 
years of the antiusury campaign, Ham and his colleagues decided to invest their energies 
in promoting philanthropic lending agencies that would forswear profit altogether. Like 
Odysseus’s deafened crew in the land of the Sirens, institutions that nested themselves in 
the non- and limited-profit corporate form were trusted by these reformers to elude the 
market’s Jewifying temptation to exploit.’ 

Reformers found a model for this type of enterprise in the Provident Loan Society of 
New York City. Incorporated by special legislative charter in 1894, the society operated 
under the legal mandate to lend to necessitous borrowers in any amount, even unprofit- 
ably small sums, and to limit the dividends it paid to investors to 6 percent. Barred from 
maximizing its economic self-interest, the society was able to comply with what reformers 
understood to be the higher moral imperatives of delivering dignified service and charg- 
ing reasonable rates of interest. Between 1910 and 1915, Ham made it the mission of 
the RSF to encourage the growth of the philanthropic lending sector, partnering with the 
National Federation of Remedial Loan Associations (NFRLA) to standardize best practices, 
attract investors to the field, and lobby for enabling legislation in the states where it was 
required. The creation of twenty-one remedial lending agencies in this period, all led by 
men “who sympathize[d] with the philanthropic purpose of such an enterprise,” consti- 
tuted for Ham “the most important phase” of rsr work.'® 

This philanthropic orientation reflected an essential progressive ambivalence toward 
the values of the market economy. These reformers were not radicals. They accepted the 
basic outlines of industrial society and the individualization of economic fate central to 
classical liberalism. Yet they also shared the moralist’s aversion toward unearned wealth, 
unfettered markets, and profit from need—antipathies often nurtured in the modern pe- 
riod by notions of Jewish difference. The temptation to turn necessity into advantage—to 
become Jewish, in the moral logic of Bacon, Marx, Adams, and Newton—burned equally 
in all creatures, they believed. The usury prohibition had aimed to block those urges. If 
it could not, the alternative was to use the law in a different way, to create institutions 
that addressed financial need outside of the for-profit market. In the early years of the RSF 
campaign against loan-sharking, the philanthropic loan society assumed a strategic pride 
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of place because, like the usury law of old, it promised to shield both lender and borrower 
from the corrupting powers of Shylock’s market. 


In 1912 the journalist Irwin Ellis declared that “the most successful weapons so far 
developed against the loan sharks are the semi-philanthropic loan associations.” Four 
years later, such confidence was much rarer. After a burst of new additions, growth of 
the NERLA had stalled, owing, Ham surmised, to “the lack of wealthy people in most 
communities willing to invest in the loan society on the basis of a definitely limited divi- 
dend.” Scholarly studies of on-the-ground lending conditions indicated that a large il- 
legal trade in money still existed in many cities, the demand siphoned into philanthropic 
alternatives being more than made up for by raw growth in the population of precarious 
wage earners. Credit unions, another remedy favored by reformers, were faring little 
better, struggling to take root outside of the Northeast and, until the 1920s, failing to 
develop a bureaucratic infrastructure to coordinate their national expansion." 

Institutional setbacks were matched by philosophical doubts that cut to the core of 
the reform movement’ philanthropic orientation. In 1915 Ham reported a division at 
the annual meeting of the NrrLa between those who remained committed to the non- or 
limited-profit model and those who felt “that some of the older societies are so straight- 
laced and narrow . . . [that they will] hamper the growth and influence of the Federation.” 
An insurgent view was offered by F. E. Stroup of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who asked 
the convention to imagine two lending agencies, one semiphilanthropic and one purely 
commercial. They each “charge exactly the same rate to the borrower, loan money only 
for legitimate purposes, protect the borrower from the usurious money lenders, and give 
all such good service that they are well regarded by all social service organizations in their 
respective cities. Will you tell me why the companies that pay 4 percent and 6 percent 
dividends are regarded as philanthropists and the other is regarded with suspicion?” The 
NFRLA was composed of firms that defined themselves by their relationship to profit. “It 
occurs to me,” Stroup countered, “that the real social service performed by the company 
[is] the rate it charges the borrower [and it is] its attitude toward him [that] should deter- 
mine membership in the federation.””” 

Stroup’s argument challenged the moral categories that organized reformers’ attitudes 
toward the business of lending. He suggested that the line between fair and unjust did 
not map evenly onto the divide between philanthropic and profit oriented. The old guard 
of remedial lenders had privileged the philanthropic form because they believed the ten- 
dency of unrestrained financial commerce was to charge as much and provide as little to 
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the borrowing public as possible. They accepted the classical economists’ claim that inter- 
est rates, like water, eventually find their natural level, but they feared that the level they 
reached might be high enough to split up families and drive necessitous debtors to crime 
and despair. The solution these reformers had adopted was to take the small loan as far 
out of the market as possible, if not through the usury prohibition then through the phil- 
anthropic corporation. Stroup envisioned a market where profit-seeking lenders retained 
the autonomy to set prices, deliver dignified service, and look after the well-being of the 
borrower even when the practice ran contrary to the lenders’ interests. This was not a faith 
in the markers power to produce fair and socially desirable outcomes, as later generations 
of market enthusiasts would articulate. Instead, it was a belief in the ability of virtuous 
commercial lenders to curb the push and pull of market forces and draw financial com- 
merce into the ambit of moral relations without the restraint of the law.” 

Small-loan reformers such as Stroup were not the only voices urging Americans to 
abandon their prejudice against financial profit making in this period. As Jonathan Levy 
has shown, the Panic of 1907, which began in the “vulgar” realm of speculative trust 
companies and ended thanks to the substantial intervention of Morgan and other elite 
financiers, illustrated to many progressives the possibility of convergence between private 
financial profit and the larger public good. The financial marketplace was not uniformly 
trustworthy, a growing chorus of Americans declared, but certain businessmen quite pos- 
sibly were. The mass financing of the nation’s military mobilization during World War I 
further complicated long-standing suspicions of moneylending by likewise demonstrat- 
ing the possibility of overlap between private profit and public-spiritedness. As Julia Ott 
has argued, the posters, pamphlets, and public speeches dispersed by government officials 
to promote small-denomination war bonds “identified the practice of investment with 
the process of democracy, urged Americans to recognize investment as a distinguishing 
feature of the nation’s culture, and equated the figure of the investor with that of the citi- 
zen.” The war bond campaign did not offer moral sanction to all forms of financial inter- 
mediation but rather underscored the ethical complexity of modern economic entangle- 
ments. Financial commerce was not necessarily good, many Americans were told, but 
neither was it inherently bad.” 

Those men and women who accepted the call to reevaluate the boundaries between 
acceptable trade and objectionable exaction found valuable resources in an emerging set 
of narratives, steeped in racial historiography and hereditarian social thought, that sug- 
gested that the character of market relations derived more from the proclivities of the 
actors they involved than the immutable laws of the business world. Financial predation 
continued to be associated with Jewish difference in these tales, as it had been in ear- 
lier critiques of commercialism, but that difference was increasingly articulated in racial 
terms as a hard boundary set in body and blood. Jewishness was less an ethical category 
for many in this period than an ancestral one, inescapable to those born into it and in- 
accessible to those born outside of it. It was an identity predictive of avarice rather than 
defined by it. In the same closely guarded bloodline that carried the “prominent nose” 
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and the “emaciated, pallid look,” a range of popular and scholarly voices asserted, re- 
sided an “intense individualism,” a “ruthless concentration on self-interest,” and a “lust 
for gain [so strong] that it extinguishes every other feeling [and] every other passion.” 
The “pecuniary ideals” that had been bred into the Semites long ago, averred Thorstein 
Veblen in The Instinct of Workmanship and the State of the Industrial Arts (1914), gave the 
contemporary Jew a “temper for successful bargaining” that had “never been fully devel- 
oped” among western Europeans. Echoed the journalist Ralph Philip Boas in an essay in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1921, it was the Jews who had introduced “cutthroat competi- 
tion” and “pettiness” into American business rather than business itself that engendered 
ageressive and antisocial relations.” 

The racialization of Jewish difference did not evacuate commercial understandings of 
Jewishness from popular moral discourse. For many Americans, as for Jason Compson in 
William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury (1929), the Jew continued to serve simply as 
the avatar of “the fellows that sit up there in New York and trim the sucker gamblers.” For 
others, however, the hereditarian turn in social thought anchored an alternative moral vi- 
sion in which old-stock Americans were cast as uniquely capable of yoking the advantages 
of financial modernity to the values of a republican society. Wall Street escapade stories 
such as “Beating the Market” (1912) and “A Mad Broker’s Scheme” (1918) embraced this 
narrative form, offering tales in which conniving Jewish traders upset “the natural course 
of the investment economy” as it ran under Gentile stewardship, finds the historian Mi- 
chael Dobkowski; business-backed reform movements such as the Truth-in-Advertising 
campaign likewise used anti-Semitic imagery to bolster their reformist credentials, Jack- 
son Lears argues, capitalizing on the notion that Nordic Americans had “a unique claim 
on sincerity” and “professionalism” in commercial dealings; discussions of high finance 
in leading liberal magazines such as McClure’ increasingly contrasted the chancy exploits 
of Jewish traders with the responsible behavior of “old fighting Anglo-Saxons” such as 
Morgan; and debtor nations’ denunciations of America as a Shylock creditor after World 
War I were met with rejoinders emphasizing Uncle Sam’s native virtues. Shylock had 
been driven by an inborn inclination toward revenge, one editorialist insisted, whereas 
the American national personage was endowed with “lovable qualities” that softened the 
edges of the debt relation and ensured its comportment with Christian ethics. To many in 
the 1910s and 1920s, Shakespeare’s drama revealed truths about race, not about market. 
Shylock, first and foremost, “was a Jew.” 
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The implications of these narratives and the larger constellation of ideas they drew upon 
were complex. For patrician conservatives such as Henry Adams, the hereditarian turn in 
social thought tore asunder an antimodernism rooted in the equivalence of Jew and bank- 
er, spurring a shift, one scholar notes, “from talking of fictitious Jews who existed primar- 
ily as epithets to actual human targets on whom to inflict pain.” For Americans of Jewish 
ancestry, it inaugurated a period of heightened visibility and defensive political organizing. 
While the journalist Louis Weitzenkorn had long been content to go along “vaguely feel- 
ing that I was a Jew as I often vaguely felt that I was lefthanded,” the rising tide of Jewish 
racialization in this period spurred an unnerving sense of exposure. “Lately,” he comment- 
ed in 1921, “I have been made aware of my Jewishness.” For progressives such as Stroup 
and Ham, who felt that both the usury prohibition and the philanthropic corporation had 
proven incapable of stemming the offensive commercialization of need, this world view of- 
fered an alternative approach to the problem of small-sum-lending reform. Discourses that 
relocated the moral dilemmas of credit relations to the realm of race rather than economics 
suggested that markets need not be constrained by law but could be governed instead by 
the traits of the people who populated them. After the divisive NFRLA meeting in 1915, a 
new strategy that embraced this perspective would take shape within the reform commu- 
nity. Usury laws and philanthropic options would be set aside, and organizational efforts 
would be devoted to loosening interest rate regulations and assuring commercial lenders of 
greater profits. The goal that Ham and others would direct themselves toward was no lon- 
ger guarding borrowers from the exploitative market. Instead, they endeavored to make it 
possible for “reputable capital”—marked in ways implicit and explicit as Nordic and non- 
Jewish—to take root and thrive in the field of personal finance.” 


“In the open market,” William Jevons wrote in The Theory of Political Economy (1871), 
“there cannot be two prices for the same kind of article.” Two generations later, many 
economists continued to regard the Law of Indifference as the first principle of competi- 
tion. It predicted that profit-maximizing suppliers in a competitive setting would have 
no choice but to deliver identical goods for identical prices. In 1916 Ham and the rsF 
entered into an alliance with the American Association of Small Loan Brokers that was 
premised on an opposing view. The association, soon to be renamed the American Indus- 
trial Lenders Association (AILA), was a professional organization of about three hundred 
small-sum lenders across the nation then operating at the margins of both profitability 
and the law. The rsF and the AILA agreed to collaborate on drafting and building support 
for a state-level Uniform Small Loan Law (ust) that would raise the permissible interest 
rate on small personal loans from the standard % to 1 percent per month to 3% percent 
per month, the amount the arra claimed was necessary for its membership to realize ad- 
equate profits. Those who lent under the usLL would not limit their dividends, nor would 
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they be bound by any legal mandate to loan in the smallest amounts, refuse service to 
improvident borrowers, or lower interest rates if they found they could survive on less 
income. Instead, after submitting to an investigation by a licensing board and posting a 
public bond, small-sum lenders would be largely free to meet customers as equals in the 
market and sell them money for up to 42 percent interest per year.” 

The RSF-AILA agreement marked a break with the reform movement’s philanthropic 
roots. The basis of the accord, Ham explained to his colleagues, was the belief that the 
small-sum lender was “a necessary element in the national fiscal system” and that “the 
importance of attracting reputable capital into the business [required] the allowance of 
somewhat higher charges than are required by the remedial loan societies whose return 
upon capital is definitely limited.” Abandoning the prohibitive regime of strict usury laws 
and the philanthropic regime of limited dividends was the only way to draw “reputable 
capital”—also called “legitimate capital,” “honest capital,” and “responsible capital”— 
into the personal finance market. “Men of character” would not enter into a field where 
the assumption of risk was not duly rewarded, and, reformers believed, only by getting 
small borrowers into contact with such figures could the “moral tone” of the trade be im- 
proved. “Reputable capital” would treat the wage earner with the same dignity as the cap- 
tain of industry. It would put the good of the family and the interests of the community 
above a singular concern for the bottom line. It would carry personal finance “out into 
the open” and counter the odious aura “which for a great many years has surrounded” 
the industry. It would respond to the promise of profit while also deferring to the highest 
“standards of ethics and practice.” “Reputable capital,” reformers intimated, would bring 
morals and markets together.”® 

Little in classical economic thought supported such expectations. The Law of Indif- 
ference and related disciplinary cornerstones did not admit of distinctions in the char- 
acteristics of capital and, in fact, predicted that one would find the least entrepreneurial 
autonomy in competitive markets for the most commodified items, such as money. Marx- 
ist analysis likewise suggested that businessmen were unlikely to act contrary to their eco- 
nomic interests. “Reputable capital” did cohere as a concept, however, in the framework 
advanced by Veblen and others who understood the broad currents of economic change to 
be constrained by the deeper moorings of inborn “mental and temperamental qualities.” 
‘The Jew, for these figures, marked the boundaries of the extortionate impulses that classical 
and radical observers attributed to the market generally. Indeed, as one social scientist de- 
clared, the Jew was clearly “the ‘economic mam’ upon which the ‘dismal science’ was found- 
ed.” “Reputable capital,” on the other hand, named a space outside of ancestral Jewishness, 
signaling a community of lenders whose Nordic endowments made them capable of par- 
ticipating in commercial life without engendering profound moral problems. It vouched 
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for the possible persistence of republican ethics in a society no longer shielded from the 
market by the prohibitive bulwarks of usury law or the philanthropic alternative.” 

Hitching “reputable capital” to these broader discourses involved different forms of 
cultural labor. Reformers and their industry allies worked diligently to clean the personal 
finance business of its Jewish residue, noting that even the “word ‘moneylender’ is to a 
great many people . . . a synonym for ‘Shylock.’”” The membership of the arta was cau- 
tioned against using such weighted terms to disparage licensed competitors, and lenders 
were encouraged to distance themselves from their unscrupulous predecessors by keep- 
ing well-lit offices, joining neighborhood “clubs and church[es],” and closing their service 
windows to customers on major national holidays, particularly Christmas. It was impera- 
tive that lenders present themselves as devoted and indigenous members of their local 
communities, industry leaders explained. They would earn the public’s trust, but only by 
proving their “good faith by their good works.””* 

Reformers aided in these endeavors by touting the new lenders’ credentials as business- 
men uniquely deserving of the privileges afforded by the usLi. These were “new men with 
new traditions and ideals,” they explained in pamphlets and public addresses. They “did 
not know the tricks of the old timers” and, indeed, had nothing in common with “the gyp 
automobile lenders and the real Shylock pawnbrokers” who once dominated personal fi- 
nance. The industry was now led by men of “native Gentile stock,” the reformers Louis 
N. Robinson and Rolf Nugent assured, who had “in genetic background” no relation to 
anyone in the pawnbroking business, where “lenders were predominantly of Jewish stock.” 
‘The new lenders were “in general, a fine type of business man, drawn usually from the old- 
er American stocks,” another advocate insisted, while a third contrasted the grasping and 
illegal lending habits prevalent “among the Italians and Jews” with the square practices of 
the new finance firms, uniformly staffed by “Nordic personnel.” The days when “persons 
endowed with a shrewd business sense for profitable opportunities [subjected] the public 
to oppressive and illegal interest exactions,” were ending, reformers insisted. Borrowers 
would soon discover the dignities of doing business with “capital of a less greedy nature.”” 

The licensed lenders were cast not simply as non-Jewish by reformers and industry or- 
gans but also as thoroughly American. They were “patriotic and public-spirited,” advocates 
claimed, celebrating the “humane methods” and “national aspirations” of the “big, clean 
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fellows [now] engaged in the Small Loan business.” “It is gratifying to me to see this splen- 
did body of men, with plenty of red blood,” atta chairman C. H. Stratton announced at 
an early convention of lenders, “and if I were looking for the narrow selfish type, I would 
know that I had come to the wrong place.” These rising ranks of “faithful and friendly ser- 
vants” embraced “the principles of Americanism in the conduct of business” and were “sat- 
isfied with fair profit.” Natural selection had once left only the most “exacting” and “thick- 
skinned” individuals in the field of personal finance. Reformers, working “with the art of 
the chemist almost,” had discarded “the elements that were unworthy” from the pool of 
small-sum creditors and saved only those who would adhere to a “higher standard of prin- 
ciples.” While they may not “yet deserve a place in the roll of fame beside the Christian 
martyrs,” Ham averred in 1921, the reputable capitalists now entering the industry were 
ultimately charting an ethical path, which, “to the [older] lending fraternity generally was 
anathema.” 

This language did not always staunch the flow of opposition to the usLL. As reformers 
began to lobby for passage of the law across the United States, they encountered resistance 
from many Americans who saw the contrast between reputable and disreputable capital as 
a distinction without significance. “Both classes charge all the traffic will bear,” an Atlanta 
editorialist wrote of the licensed lenders and the older loan sharks. “It is a matter of the 
pot calling the kettle black.” Reformers’ reports of lawmakers in the rural South inquiring 
suspiciously about their nationality suggested that an aura of moral difference expressed 
through an idiom of ethnic difference continued to linger around questions of finance. 
Yet such insinuations and reservations, which had helped sustain usury laws against as- 
saults in earlier eras, failed to hail a coalition robust enough to defend strict interest-rate 
regulations in the 1910s and 1920s. Backed by the traditional enemies of price controls 
and an added column of progressive reformers, the UsLL advanced through state legisla- 
tures with impressive speed. It was enacted in Illinois, Indiana, and Maine in 1917 and 
in nineteen other states by 1925. As interest rates across the country were freed from 
firm restrictions, a range of institutions stepped up to serve the small borrowers’ needs. 
Independent brokers and specialized chains entered the field first and soon were joined 
by small commercial banks and then larger ones. Credit cooperatives and remedial lend- 
ers continued to offer an alternative to the profit-oriented market, but their struggles for 
capital and customers were legion. In 1925 the rsF sold its own experiment in nonprofit 
lending, the Chattel Loan Society of New York City, to a private finance company. No 
future existed, the reformers seemed to feel, in philanthropic finance.*! 


Despite the broad adoption of the ustu by the late 1920s, reformers entered the Great 
Depression era divided on the legacy of their efforts. The discourse of “reputable capi- 
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Magazine, 106 (March 1923), 493. Robinson and Nugent, Regulation of the Small Loan Business, 73. James M. Cox, 
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tal” had countered the economistic logic of “economic man” with an essentialist logic 
of “racial men,” assuring that constitutionally virtuous lenders would be able to yoke 
the ever-problematic debt relation to a stable moral order. Time and again, however, the 
membership of the arra had refused to lower interest rates when profits were strong, lob- 
bied for more permissive laws without the approval of the RsF, and fought progressives 
on the issue of hidden fees, the last demand of a rudderless reform movement. To many, 
including Ham, the reputable capitalists seemed scarcely distinguishable from the covet- 
ous loan sharks they had allegedly replaced. In the early 1930s, the foundation began to 
retreat from its partnership with the arra, ceding responsibility for legislative advocacy to 
the lenders and devoting greater attention to other areas of social policy. Personal finance 
would not be without an influential patron for long, however. As Monica Prasad and 
others have argued, the consumer credit industry sanctioned by the efforts of the RSF was 
soon identified as a vital tool for rebuilding the nation’s economy by an ascendant co- 
hort of New Deal liberals. Policies designed to incentivize lending, Prasad writes, would 
form the basis of a uniquely American brand of “mortgage Keynesianism,” in which the 
“credit-financed consumption” of homes and other goods was seen as a reasonable way 
to stabilize the business cycle, promote economic growth, and lift wage-earning families 
into the fortunate ranks of the suburban middle class.” 

Notions of Jewish difference would not be asked by the architects of this order to de- 
fuse popular aversions to indebtedness. Instead, anti-Jewishness in the New Deal era was 
enlisted primarily by the Roosevelt administration’s opponents, as a device for casting the 
new political economy as a departure from traditional American values. In the 1940s and 
early 1950s, after the revelations of the Holocaust, many scholars would look back at the 
careers of anti-Semitic dissidents such as Fr. Charles Coughlin and question whether anti- 
Semitism’s roots in the United States were not deeper than conventionally thought. The 
fruits of these inquiries were typically some variation on Paul Masserman and Max Baker’s 
1932 thesis that anti-Jewishness in America was prevalent but impotent, a “subtle, whis- 
pered thing,” felt by many “under the skin” but unlikely to become a meaningful force 
in national life. Subtlety does not preclude significance, however. This essay suggests a 
different conclusion. In the early twentieth century, as for several generations previously, 
Jewish difference was a compelling language for expressing concerns about the morality of 
moneylending in the United States. When harnessed by political actors, difference helped 
shape the legal contexts of credit relationships. Subtlety was not a liability in these efforts 
but a strength that helps explain the endurance of anti-Jewish thought and sentiments 
throughout the sweep of modern American life.*? 
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